Parliamentary Government in England
So regarded, the functions, and even the methods, of
a party are intelligible. But given a party in office as a
Government, the processes of the party system are surely
remarkable. For they have given rise, ever since the
eighteenth century, to the idea of His Majesty's Oppo-
sition as an essential feature of our Constitution. We
have, that is to say, a Government in office that is, pre-
sumably, trying to do its best* It is introducing measures
which it believes to be for the good of the country. It
is administering the whole machinery of the State as
efficiently as it can. Yet we pay a large number of mem-
bers of the House of Commons to obstruct public business
as much as they can, to take the maximum advantage
of the Government's mistakes, to insist that it is ruining
the country, to extract from it, if possible, information
by which this can be proved, and to flood the electorate
with propaganda intended to show that the Government,
however good its motives (and even these may be sus-
pected), is in fact doing the worst possible things in the
worst possible way. On one set of platforms, as m 1931,
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is a brave man who has sacri-
ficed old party 'allegiances for the higher interest of the
nation; on another, he is the lost leader who betrayed
his followers for the riband to stick in his coat. To the
pre-war Liberals, the Welsh Disestablishment Bill was
a necessary incident in the structure of religious tolera-
tion; to Mr. F. E. Smith it was a bill which "had shocked
the conscience of every Christian community in Europe."
The leaders of parties become the object of affections and
dislikes which, in such moments of tension as the Home
Rule split of 1886, may make the ordinary social relation-
ships effectively impossible.
The most striking feature of this mimic warfare is that
it maintains (or has so fer maintained) the peace and does
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